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ABSTRACT 


This article aims to reiterate the question regarding the role of the performer. The external 
aspects of concert life can sometimes monopolize the musician’s true mission and even send 
it into oblivion. An artist's investigation of his own motivations in relation to the stage act and 
the music he plays is necessary as an exercise of constant return to his own self and of 
resistance against the inevitable alienation into which the “background noise” of the outside 
world tends to throw him. 
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— And look, that’s just what was good about it, 
that you were sitting there for a reason and weren't playacting.' 


Ideas and habits borrowed and adopted without discernment are one of the 
biggest pitfalls in the development of any artist, and musicians are no exception in 
this regard. In their case, external aspects such as the elegance of concert halls, the 


1 Konstantin Stanislavski, Munca actorului cu sine însuși [An Actor's Work with Himself], 3"4 Edition, 
Vol. 1, Nemira, Bucharest, 2021, p. 98. 
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large stage gestures, or the extravagant outfits facilitate the mirage through which 
they are perceived by the public, sometimes amplifying feelings of self-importance 
and superiority. But inflaming the artist's ego is not the only danger that the 
admirer/admired binomial creates. It also leads to a kind of oblivion of the mission 
lying behind the external form. We can spend long periods of time in the spotlight 
without stopping for a moment to wonder: “After all, what am I doing here? What, 
in fact, does the performer do?” 

Of course, there are automatic answers like “He plays”, which naturally 
come to mind due to the immediate evidence that the performer actually goes on 
stage and plays, as well as to a traditional general acceptance of his role, a vision we 
often embrace without re-evaluating it. However, what draws attention is not so 
much the prompt and somewhat automated answer but rather the fact that there is 
no previous analysis of the conditions required for a relevant and clarifying answer. 
For example, such a condition is that the central role of the performer cannot be one 
in which he is substitutable. If “He plays” refers to the rendition of the score or to 
the fact that the performer produces sounds with the help of an instrument, then we 
can argue that the computer can also do the same. 

Therefore, the performer’s uniqueness and role must be sought beyond the 
instrumental execution or sonic reproduction, where neither the computer nor the 
composer or the editor’s score indications can have the final say. This area controlled 
solely by the performer is that of the search, discovery and communication of the 
musical meaning, often identified with the phrase “artistic truth”. 

The metaphor of the “artistic truth” has faced obstacles during the last 
century, as many philosophers or aestheticians have challenged its validity. 
However, the use of this metaphor has not disappeared, but has rather intensified 
in the discussions about the role of artists in society, about the relationship between 
art and knowledge and in the questions about the validity of cultural performances. 
To be able to consider the problem of the artistic truth, one must take into account 
both the philosophical and the cultural conditions of this concept. 

The conception of artistic truth as a multidimensional process of imaginative 
revelation is closer to the artists' searches than the propositional approaches to the 
concept of "truth", in which the idea of “undeniable fact” is always present in more 
or less explicit ways. The search for the artistic truth in music begins with the 
exploration of the meaning of the score and continues with the manner of sharing 
this discovered meaning with the public. But what characteristics should this 
volatile concept of “artistic truth” have? First, we should note that the idea of "truth" 
is only a convention in this context. One cannot speak of an absolute truth, nor of a 
general truth, common to all performers, even if the performance traditions often 
agree on the composer's initial intention as a reference point in the search for musical 
meaning. Then why do we always call it “truth”? Surrounded (by virtue of his 
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limited condition) by anxieties and existential questions, man, throughout history, 
has developed a conceptual barometer of his relationship with the world, which he 
later gradually extracted from the realm of the immediate and, as his thinking 
became more and more sophisticated, used it in an abstract sense. So, most of the 
time, to believe in something, man first needs to believe that that thing is true. 
Although the metaphorical nuance is obvious, this phenomenon also occurs in the 
performer's relationship with the concept of "artistic truth", whereby the musician is 
conditioned by the belief that the musical meaning found is the true one. This idea 
reminds us of pianist Radu Lupu’s answer in an interview in which, when asked 
about the essential qualities of a performer, he said that the performer must be 
convincing and irresistible. Or, this pair of attributes perfectly describes the two 
stages: finding the meaning and communicating it. 


Who does the artistic truth belong to? 

The form of “coexistence” Charles Taylor alludes to when answering the 
problem of authenticity leads back to an old artistic dilemma: “to what extent does 
the musical work shape the performer, and to what extent does the performer shape 
the musical work?” The differences mentioned earlier are also present here between 
the proponents of the self and those of the faithfulness to the composer's intention. 
It is symptomatic that this discussion never leads to a common denominator 
between the two sides, wherefore it is important to understand both perspectives. 

Should we talk about the artistic truth of the composition or of the 
performer? The process whereby the latter approaches the musical work at an 
artistic level is similar to the relationship between two people who must both feel 
comfortable being themselves around each other. Is there any room for compromise 
here? What happens when the performer grasps the musical meaning in a different 
way from the intention emerging from the analysis of the score and which he, 
himself, perfectly understands on a rational level? This dance of the parties playing 
for the high stake of the artistic meaning and, consequently, of authenticity, is one 
of the most intimate and important processes in the artist’s work; all the results of 
its preliminary stages (learning the musical text, solving the technical problems, 
adjusting the nuances) can be compromised by missing the musical meaning. In the 
music-performer binomial, these two worlds must constantly negotiate a common 
ground of artistic truth, so that each remains authentic to itself while at the same 
time ensuring the preservation of the integrity of the space of manifestation of the 
other. Although, in reality, the performer is the one who acts, the personification of 
music contributes to a clearer image of an interaction between two entities with 
individual wills. After all, music, through the content and indications in the score, 
imposes things that the performer should consider. 
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But what are the performer’s goals that fuel the processes mentioned above? 
It should be mentioned that the stage act stimulates a series of emotions that do not 
exist in the study room. For example, the importance the artist places on his image 
in society determines a certain dynamic of his relationship with the music and the 
stage act. When on stage, the artist has to deal not only with the music or with 
aspects of instrumental technique, but also with his entire personal history, with his 
innermost fears and desires, with the fear of not being judged, of not being accepted, 
or of making mistakes. Thus, things can easily become overwhelming. After all, how 
could you become at the same time the detective, physician and psychotherapist of 
your own self, always keeping track of the arsenal of emotions that interfere with 
your stage process? An effective solution, in this case, is to focus on one single 
element, namely on avoiding the denial of these emotions, most often expressed in 
the form of fears. Inward-looking attention allows you to contemplate the thoughts 
and emotions that arise. Their observation and analysis must take place in a 
detached manner and be accompanied by acceptance. The performer should not 
deny these fears or display certain artificial attitudes, as this would lead instead to a 
confirmation and consolidation of fear. 

But can this method solve the problem of paralysing stage fright? One must 
start by accepting that there is no complete control over a situation and that any 
stage appearance involves a risk that one cannot fully eliminate. What often happens 
is that, due to his performance anxiety, the performer denies these states and does 
not accept the unforeseeable as an integral part of stage appearance. After all, there 
is no guarantee of peace in concert life, and this requires the artist to have the 
extraordinary quality of containing and accepting the inevitability of tension. The 
inner mechanisms triggered by the discomfort created by stage fright are precisely 
those irrational outbursts that we often call protection mechanisms, which lead away 
from the authentic and from a free emotional reaction in the relationship with music. 


The status quo in musical performance 

One aspect that plays an important role and often proves a challenge for 
musicians-in-the-making is the performance tradition or, better said, the status quo 
of performance in the classical music repertoire. The idea that the score should be 
performed according to the composer's intentions, or sometimes even to his 
interpretive version of it (when available), is often perceived by students as a barrier 
to creativity and to the freedom to develop their own vision of the work. According 
to this perception, the role for which the performer would prepare in this case would 
be that of studying the history of performances. There are, however, many ways to 
approach a work, even if often our conceptions about the composer, epoch, style, or 
performance tradition seem to force us to go ina single direction. The artistic pursuit 
of musicians is all the more satisfying as they feel more free to explore all the possible 
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options. The way musicians, music critics, or music lovers respond to a performance 
variant largely depends on their level of conformity to what they believe to be 
"correct" in relation to that music. If a recital is inappropriate, in that it is labelled as 
wrong in terms of certain historical elements or a performance tradition, then no 
matter how captivating, fluent, or technically brilliant the performance is, and no 
matter how present the performer is on stage, the "listener" will tend to either 
disapprove of that vision or vehemently oppose it. 

In certain cases, a surprising variety of approaches to a score may be 
accepted. This is especially true where there are parallel musical traditions, 
determined on the one hand by the existence of modern instruments and, on the 
other hand, by the existence of early instruments. 

Take, for example, the first movement of Beethoven's Sonata Op. 27 No. 2 in 
C Sharp Minor, where the modern piano allows a very slow tempo. The atmosphere 
thus becomes calm or even meditative. But if we played the same piece on a piano 
from Beethoven's time, the timbre and resonance would be very different: the bass 
notes would be much weaker, while the harmonics of the middle register would be 
a little more strident. Thus, all these instrument-specific capabilities influence the 
performance, creating different sound worlds and, consequently, two relatively 
different works, even if the score remains the same. In some respects, they are more 
different from each other than any two performances on a modern piano. 

It can therefore be said that there are two different performance traditions 
here, practised simultaneously, but by different musicians, with different beliefs 
about what is musically correct. Each of them tries to convince the audience that they 
have captured the meaning of this work and that their version best evokes 
Beethoven's music. And, indeed, despite all the differences between performers, the 
same audience could be just as excited and convinced by both variants, receiving 
them with equal appreciation. 

Therefore, for some listeners, the same performance may represent a 
fabulous musical experience, whereas for others, an unacceptable one. What does 
this tell us about the ability of those with musical knowledge to make aesthetic 
judgements? As to the listener without musical education, however, things are 
simpler, as he generally has no objections for such reasons. He will only analyse 
whether listening to that music was a pleasant or, why not, an extraordinary 
experience for him. If it was, he will consider the performance a good one. Only 
people with a certain amount of musical education can describe a potentially 
sensational performance as coarse only because it deviates from certain customs that 
they consider to be historical realities. 

Sometimes, the large differences between performances are accepted as long 
as all the versions follow the instructions in the score, when they exist. However, 
performances that do not take these indications into account are rarely tolerated. But 
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if we accept that the score indication can validate a forte sound on an early piano, we 
must also accept that the same dynamic indication will lead to a completely different 
sound result on a modern Steinway piano. Therefore, with the dynamic and timbral 
palette being so different between the two types of pianos, we can only conclude 
that a forte in a nineteenth-century work by Beethoven is not the same as one in a 
twenty-first-century work. And this conclusion leads to a certain relativization of 
the transposition of the forte indication into reality. 

During the course of his training, the performer is constantly torn between 
the requirements of the score and his own emotional intuitions. Sometimes the latter 
coincide to a large extent with the musical indications, sometimes the difference is 
so great that it leads to an internal conflict: on the one hand, the performer 
understands the need to remain faithful to the musical stylistics or notations, and, 
on the other hand, the performance variant he believes in is much different. This is 
exactly where we find the reason why the problem of the status quo in musical 
performance directly involves the problem of the performer’s authenticity and role. 
Of course, the musician must never forget that his intuitions always depend, on the 
one hand, on the degree of preparation, and, on the other hand, on the quantity and 
quality of the musical and, in general, cultural references. In other words, the 
performer can call upon experience only insofar as this experience exists, and it is 
his duty to constantly re-evaluate the quality of his own references. 


The emotional dynamics between performer and audience 

Let us start from the following question: “In what way are musical emotions 
relevant to a person's motivation to get emotionally involved when in contact with 
music?” The origin of this relationship cannot be separated from the origin of music. 
Unfortunately, the theories about the origin of music are speculative, and so are 
therefore the theories about its primary purpose. It was assumed that in the 
beginning, music would have acted as a bond between parents and newborns, that 
it would have contributed to language development, cultural communication and 
social cohesion, or even that music would have no purpose in itself. Eckart 
Altenmiiller, Reinhard Kopiez and Oliver Grewe state that “from a scientific 
viewpoint the question of the origin of music is difficult, if not impossible, 
to answer”?, 

However, regardless of the views on the primary purpose of music, both 
musicians and music lovers tend to agree that music brings people and cultures 
together, that it is a source of aesthetic pleasure and a powerful communication tool, 
that it can contribute to human well-being and mental health, and that it is a creative 


2 Eckart Altenmiiller, Sabine Schmidt, Elke Zimmermann, Evolution of Emotional Communication: From 
Sounds in Nonhuman Mammals to Speech and Music in Man, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 2013, p. 313, 
apud Patrik N. Juslin, Musical Emotions Explained, Oxford University Press, New York, 2019, p. 5. 
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form of self-expression. All these so-called roles of music have emotion in common. 
However, emotion is not everything in music. For some, it does not even play an 
important role, so the pleasure of discovering complex or hidden structures in a 
musical composition often takes precedence over any emotional experience. But 
overall, research over the last few decades shows that with the exponential growth 
in the amount of music listened to in the Western world, there are growing signs 
that it also generates emotions among listeners. The stimulation or, sometimes, 
suppression of an emotion is the reason, sometimes not very obvious, for the 
decision to listen to music. 

Where, then, do the search for "artistic truth" and the reality of the emotional 
dynamics between performer and audience meet? It should be reminded here that 
the “artistic truth” is an intersection between music and the emotional psycho- 
dynamics, with an emphasis on the concern for authenticity and meaning. If 
“excited” can sometimes be a questionable term in regard to the listener, then surely 
the performer has at least the duty to bring the listener closer to himself, to extract 
him from his own appearances built primarily to serve him in the context of the 
social game. But it would be incomplete to believe that it is only the external pressure 
that causes such contortions of the being. The lack of honesty towards one's own 
motivations and feelings also plays an important role in this regard, while the 
attachment to and identification with the external aspects tend to draw the artist 
away from his true self. Or, the performer cannot deeply and honestly understand 
his mission as long as he is conditioned by the extreme attention he attaches to his 
external image, regardless of whether we refer strictly to his physical appearance or 
to his reputation. Thus, what the artist can offer to the public is never more than 
what he has gained in his sincerity towards himself. Hence also the parenthetical 
phrase between commas in the title of the article ("in fact"), because the temptation 
to consider the carapace of concert life as essence is very high, and turning back from 
this road is all the more difficult as we immerse ourselves in the process of 
normalization of the appearances, a phenomenon whereby they become the 
standard state of things. The purpose of that parenthetical phrase is therefore an 
invitation to a responsible review of the beliefs related to the performer’s mission. 

The concerns for the artistic truth and meaning in musical performance 
almost inevitably lead to the problem of authenticity, which, although quite twisted, 
should not be avoided in the artist's inner explorations. The 17 and 18% centuries 
brought many changes, even cultural mutations, which led to the perception of man 
in society as an individual rather than as an element in the gear of social relations. 
This transformation is reflected in art through the growing number of 
autobiographies or self-portraits in which man becomes the center of attention not 
necessarily due to some exceptional qualities he possesses, but simply by virtue of 
his status as an individual. At the same time, society came to be seen less and less as 
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a unitary whole with interacting components and more as an aggregate of individual 
monads, a true social system with a life of its own proposing the social contract in 
the interaction between human beings through less natural, if not mostly artificial 
stipulations. At the same time, there is a consensus that the beauty of the human 
being consists precisely in what each person possesses as a unique and distinct 
aspect and, in this sense, the concepts of "psychological space" and "intimate 
significance" of a thing have gained more and more ground. 

As an inclination towards the intimate world of the individual became more 
and more apparent in society, the social contract — with all its forced and artificial 
aspects — was also established in Western life. Thus, an awareness of the difference 
between two types of self gradually emerged: one of the unique, private, intimate 
individuality and, the other one, of the public, social one. In this context imbued 
with new forms of external pressure, the concern to remain faithful to oneself 
became more and more justified. So in the middle of this process, authenticity begins 
to acquire new connotations. If before, authenticity meant "being honest with 
oneself" and then having an honest interaction with others, later its connotation 
changed to "being honest with oneself" for one's own good, that is, for the very sake 
of being attuned to oneself. Although in both cases "honesty" is the main element, 
the purposes are different. In the former case, "honesty" is promoted to foster better 
social relations, while in the latter, it acquires an intrinsic value. 

The growing attention paid to the idea of "authenticity" generated particular 
interest in the "ethics of autonomy". In the shadow of the social contract, man must 
explore and manifest his potential while also taking into account the barriers 
imposed by his status as a social being. Self-management of one's abilities and the 
right to decide for oneself must be in constant agreement with the moral values and 
the legitimacy of political authority based on individual rational reflection. In a way, 
"authenticity" and "autonomy" agree that the individual is entitled to live his life 
according to his own reasons and motives, relying on his ability to follow self- 
imposed instructions. What is important here is for the individual to have the ability 
to subordinate his behavior to the goals he chooses rationally. 

Another key concept in the development of the idea of "authenticity" is that 
of the "self". Rousseau pleads for "an inner source"? of man, which should determine 
his entire attitude towards life and the actions he chooses to take. This vision led to 
a lot of questions about introspection, intimate sense and self-reflection. When the 
inner space becomes the main source of authority, the individual must carefully 
detect the various impulses, thoughts and desires, distinguish the important ones 
from the secondary ones, and then understand which ones align with the main 
motives of his intentions and which ones do not. In other words, he must divide his 


3 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Confessions, Oxford World’s Classics, Oxford, 2000, p. 32. 
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interiority between what is central and what is peripheral. Therefore, certain actions 
will spring from essential aspects of his identity, while others will be determined by 
secondary ones. Ignoring or denying the essential aspects of the self will lead to self- 
betrayal and self-annihilation. 

But even if a certain core of the self has been reached, how can the performer 
use this in the service of the stage act? Because no matter how difficult the work of 
self-discovery or emotional openness is, this aspect is only the vehicle in the search 
for and communication of the artistic meaning of music. And the temptation to 
intellectualize the idea of meaning or artistic truth can distract the performer from the 
very purpose of his searches. The paradox of the artistic meaning is that it does not 
reveal itself in any way as a conceptual articulation, no matter how inspired we are 
when talking about it, but rather as a state. The deep meaning of a musical moment 
is beyond all the visible and implicit indications of the musical work, such as the 
indications in the score, stylistics, historical context, etc., and consists of a switch of 
meaning between real life and the score. So, using all the cognitive tools at his 
disposal, the performer digs a tunnel to the artistic truth, but must resist the 
temptation to give it a name when he finds it. Part of the artist's mystery is exactly 
what is unspeakable even to himself from what he has discovered. Finally, if the 
performer is engaged in the emotional dynamics between him and the audience, he 
needs to push the limits of language in order to conceptualize his artistic intentions 
and eventually to be willing to abandon it, so that his inner action can manifest itself 
beyond the concept, in the almost paradoxical space of the need to communicate the 
artistic meaning in the absence of words. 
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